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Message from the Minister 


1967 has been a year of remembrance 
for Canadians as we celebrated a century of 
Confederation. Queen Elizabeth’s visit, 
Expo, the Centennial train, special festivities in. 
hundreds of places, and the dedicating 4 
of monuments and memorials have all recalled 
our past. 7 


But at the same time we have been gazing 4 
forward to the year 2067, and designing, in ‘our 
imaginations, a renewed Canada, greater 
than before, sustained and invigorated by the 
provinces, serving her own people well, 
and meeting her responsibilities among the 
nations of the world. 


On November 11th we properly remember 
all those who have died in war. They guaranteed 
our freedom and deserve our genuine thanks. 
And more than that—we ought to realize that 
they always looked for a better day, % 
and that the finest way to honour their sacrifice 
is to share in building a nobler country 


in a happier world. ; 


Young people, who will be the mature citizens 
of the new century, can and must . 
supply the resources of mind and heart that s ich 
a Canada and such a world will need. 


ES (lun 


William G. Davis 
Minister of Education 


' | 


Cover drawing done by children of primary grades in = 
North York schools. 


(Passages for Reading) 


A Gallant Young Canadian 


(Sir Max Aitken tells a story in his book, Canada in Flanders, 
which every young Canadian can appreciate. It goes 

something like this:) 

At the Battle of Givenchy, on June 15th, 

1915, the Ontario Regiment was ordered to secure 
the right flank of the British Division. 

The Ontario men were to seize 150 yards of enemy 
trenches between two machine-gun nests 

called “Stony Mountain” and “Dorchester”. They 
moved forward boldly, under heavy fire, lobbing 
hand grenades at the enemy positions as they went. 


Private Smith, the son of a minister at 
Southampton, Ontario, was a bomb carrier for his 
company. Only 19 years old, and fresh from 
school, “Smitty” had the responsibility of keeping 
his companions supplied with grenades. 

The boy was always cheerful, and in the 
excitement of the advance his buddies could hear 
him singing, “I wonder how the old folks are 

at home?” 


Suddenly a huge mine exploded beneath 

them, and most of the party were killed or seriously 
hurt. Smitty found himself buried, although 

not injured, but when he had dug his way out, his 
rifle and all his bombs had vanished. 

The remaining bombardiers were still calling for 
grenades, however, and Smitty had to find some. 
Without any fuss he began to gather up the bombs 
from the dead and wounded men around him, 

and then he crawled forward, not once, or twice, 
but five times, to hand or toss the bombs, with 

_ the safety pins fastened, to the men in the trench. 
His clothes were soon torn to rags, but Smitty 
himself came through the ordeal without a scratch. 


“How did you do it?” they asked him afterwards. 


And Smitty told them. “I kept moving,” 
he said, with a grin. 


A Newspaper Account of a Heroic Deed 


Commander Jolly Ignores Death 


London, Nov. 4 (By Cable)—This is the 

story of a great hero who, dying, ignored death 
until he had given his last command and 
brought his ship safely to port. 


This man, of whom the whole navy is 

proud, was Commander Richard F. Jolly, victim 
of the Rosyth raid. Today can be told 

the full story of his heroism. 


The destroyer Mohawk was returning from 
patrol when a German bomber dived over her, 
spraying death-dealing lead along her decks. 
Men fell right and left. 


The commander’s legs were shattered. 
At his feet lay the body of Lieutenant O’Shea, his 
second in command. 


Commander Jolly hung on to the rail, 

taking the weight from his legs. ‘“‘Open fire,” he 
ordered in firm tones, and the guns spoke. 

The men who fired them stood among dead and 
wounded comrades. 


Then the commander turned to the bridge 
messenger. “Bring me a chair,” he said. This was 
done, and he lowered himself into it. 


His features contorted with pain, the gallant 
officer continued in command of his ship. 


He refused all assistance. “Bring that 

machine down, bring him down,” he shouted. 
And the sailors, inspired by such 

magnificent courage, handled their anti-aircraft 
guns with uncanny skill. 


Commander Jolly manoeuvred the Mohawk 
so that every gun she possessed could be brought 
to bear on the raider. 


He had his reward when he saw the German 
bomber lurch away, badly hit. “‘That’s the stuff, 
boys,” he cried. ““Now Ill get the ship 

home for you.” And he did. 


As the Mohawk steamed into the dockyard with 
a mortally wounded man in command, issuing 
his orders in a voice that was always becoming 
weaker, naval men hurried to meet her. 


No Scottish dockyard has ever witnessed 
such a scene. Everything was forgotten but this 
little destroyer and her gallant crew. 


From the dockside, the watchers saw 

the captain fall. Officers and men saluted, and 
the ship’s ensign lowered to half mast. 

A naval hero had died. 


The Toronto Evening Telegram, November, 1939. 
Reprinted by Permission. 
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Hymns of Remembrance 


O Valiant Heart 


1 O valiant hearts, who to your glory came 
Through dust of conflict and through battle flame; 
Tranquil you lie, your knightly virtue proved, 
Your memory hallowed in the land you love. 


2 Proudly you gathered, rank on rank to war, 
As who had heard God’s message from afar; 
All you had hoped for, all you had, you gave 
To save mankind—yourself you scorned to save. 


3 Splendid you passed, the great surrender made; 
Into the light that nevermore shall fade; 

Deep your contentment in that blest abode, 
Who wait the last clear trumpet-call of God. 


_4 Long years ago, as earth lay dark and still, 
Rose a loud cry upon a lonely hill, 

_ While in the frailty of our human clay, 

_ Christ, our Redeemer, passed the self-same way. 


5 Still stands His Cross from that dread hour to this, 
Like some bright star above the dark abyss; 

Still, through the veil, the Victor’s pitying eyes 
Look down to bless our lesser Calvaries. 

Sir John S. Arkwright, 


By Permission of Novello and 
Company, Limited, London 


(This ancient Scottish hymn, a paraphrase of Psalm 121, was 

a favourite of servicemen during the Second World War. It 
echoed again and again in the hills of Valcartier, Sussex, 
Algeria, Italy, and Northwestern Europe, as men and women 
worshipped God on church parades and ceremonial occasions.) 


Unto the Hills 


1 Unto the hills around do I lift up 
My longing eyes: 
O whence for me shall my salvation come, 
From whence arise? 
From God the Lord doth come my certain aid, 
From God theLord who heaven andearth hath made. 


2 He will not suffer that thy foot be moved: 
Safe shalt thou be. 
No careless slumber shall His eyelids close, 
Who keepeth thee. 
Behold, He sleepeth not, He slumbreth ne’er, 
Who keepeth Israel in His holy care. 


3 Jehovah is Himself thy keeper true, 
Thy changeless shade; 
Jehovah thy defence on thy right hand 
Himself hath made. 
And thee no sun by day shall ever smite: 
No moon shall harm thee in the silent night. 


4 From ev’ry evil shall He keep thy soul, 
From ev’ry sin: 
Jehovah shall preserve thy going out, 
Thy coming in. 
Above thee watching, He whom we adore 
Shall keep thee henceforth, yea, for evermore. 


In Christ There Is No East or West 


In Christ there is no East or West, 
In Him no South or North, 

But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 


In Him shall true hearts everywhere 
Their high communion find, 

His service is the golden cord 
Close-binding all mankind. 


Join hands, then, brothers of the faith, 
What e’er your race may be, 

Who serves my Father as a son 

Is surely kin to me. 


In Christ now meet both East and West, 
In Him meet South and North, 

All Christly souls are one in Him, 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 


John Oxenham 


A Suggested Form of 
Service of Remembrance for Schools 


(Flags, a memorial wreath, and other suitable decorations, 
possibly made by students, will add to the beauty and 
significance of the service.) 


1 O Canada 

2 Scripture 

| 3 Hymn 

4 Period of Silence 


(if a bugler or trumpeter is available, the period of silence 
might be introduced by the Last Post, and broken with 
Reveille.) 


| 5 The Lord’s Prayer, or other prayer 


6 Special Remembrance Day numbers 


(This part of the service will vary with the locality and 
circumstances. The following suggestions may be useful:) 


_a Students place a wreath at the school memorial 
| tablet, where one exists. 


_bA student reads or recites the message from the 
Minister of Education. 


cA local citizen, or a student, gives an address on 
a topic related to Remembrance Day, 
for example: 


| The Flanders Poppy 

John McCrae 

Canada’s Contribution to Peace 
The Community War Memorial 
A Canadian War Hero 


dA choir or choral reading group sings or reads 
appropriate numbers. 


_ e Students present a tableau, or short play 

for Remembrance Day. A class at W. H. Morden 
Public School, Oakville, Ontario, wrote 
and performed such a play at their 1966 service, 
under the direction of Mr. Paul T. Channen. 


7 Closing Hymn 
8 The Royal Anthem 


Suggested Scripture Readings 
Deuteronomy 8: 6-14 


“Thou shalt keep the commandments of the 
Lord thy God, 

To walk in his ways, and to fear him, 

For the Lord thy God bringeth thee into a 
good land, 

A land of brooks of water, 

Of fountains and depths that spring out of valleys 
and hills; 

A land of wheat and barley, and vines and 
fig trees, 

And pomegranates; a land of oil olive, and honey; 

A land wherein thou shalt eat bread without 
scarceness, 

Thou shalt not lack any thing in it; 

A land whose stones are iron, 

And out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass. 

When thou hast eaten and art full, 

Then thou shalt bless the Lord thy God 

For the good land which he hath given thee.” 


Isaiah 9: 2, 6, 7, 


The people that walked in darkness have seen a 
great light: 

They that dwell in the land of the shadow of death, 

Upon them hath the light shined. 


For unto us a child is born, 

Unto us a son Is given: 

And the government shall be upon his shoulder: 

And his name shall be called Wonderful, 

Counsellor, The mighty God, 

The everlasting Father, 

iine Prince of Peace. 

Of the increase of his government and peace there 
shall be no end, 

Upon the throne of David, and upon his 
kingdom, 

To order it, and to establish it 

With judgment and with justice 

From henceforth even for ever. 

The zeal of the Lord of hosts will perform this. 


Ephesians 6: 10-18 


Finally, my brethren, be strong in the Lord, and 
in the power of his might. 

Put on the whole armour of God, that ye may be 
able to stand against the wiles of the devil. 

For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, 
but against principalities, against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places. 

Wherefore take unto you the whole armour of 
God, that ye may be able to withstand in the 
evil day, and having done all, to stand. 

Stand therefore, having your loins girt about 
with truth, and having on the breastplate of 
righteousness: 

And your feet shod with the preparation of the 
gospel of peace: 

Above all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye 
shall be able to quench all the fiery darts 
of the wicked. 

And take the helmet of salvation, and the sword 
of the Spirit, which is the word of God: 

Praying always with all prayer and supplication 
in the Spirit, and watching thereunto with all 
perseverance and supplication for all saints.” 


(Note: Other passages are given in Remembrance Day booklets 
of former years.) 


The Flanders Poppy 


How does it happen that the poppy, 

a flower usually associated with sleep and 
forgetfulness, has become the symbol of 
remembrance? 


Any veteran of the trench warfare of 

1914-18 will recall the coming of spring on the 
battlefields of France and Flanders. As the 

sun warmed the earth, and the plants and seeds 
responded, every waste place, and every 

grain field was suddenly red with beauty. This 
was the bloom of the common corn poppy, 

a wild cousin of our many-coloured 

shirley poppy, which grows in flower beds 
across Canada. The scarlet carpet reminded the 
soldiers of the warm young blood their 
comrades had shed on those very fields and 
meadows, and must have seemed like 

a natural tribute to the dead. 


Inevitably, a poet, John McCrae, used 

the corn poppy in his rondeau, “In Flanders 
Fields”, which was printed in Punch, the 
English magazine, on December 8th, 1915. The 
poem, and the poppy, were soon known 

and appreciated all over the English-speaking 
world, and before long the scarlet 

blossom had become the emblem of the dead, 
and Poppy Day an annual occasion. 


In Britain the first poppies sold were 

made by women and children from the war- 
torn areas of France where real poppies 
bloomed. Then the American Legion adopted 
the flower as its remembrance symbol. 

The Canadian Legion took up the idea in 1921, 
and the yearly distribution of poppies 

for November 11th is now a feature of our 
Remembrance ceremonies. 


Disabled war veterans make the poppies 

for Canada, and through this light industry the 
Canadian Legion is able to give help and 
encouragement to many men and women who 
might otherwise be unemployed, and 

offer comfort and support to the dependants of 
such veterans. 


Thus, although the poppy is an emblem 

of death and remembrance, it is even more a 
symbol of life today, and of bright hope . 
for the future. We should wear it with pride at 
this time of the year, to honour our heroic 
dead, and to emphasize Canada’s devotion to 
peace and goodwill in the world. 
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